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ORIGIN OF THE WORD LAGETTO 

I recently read a statement made by an English philologist (and 
am under the impression that I have seen the same statement in some 
dictionary) that the word lagetto (changed by the botanist Jussieu to 
Lagetta to form a genus-name), a popular appellation in Jamaica for the 
tree which affords the well-known "lace-bark," is an Indian (Arawak) 
term. It seems strange that some one should not, long ere this, have 
detected the origin of this word, which is merely a Spanish-Negro cor- 
ruption (by metathesis of the letters t and g) of latigo, a Spanish name 
(of unknown etymology) for a horse-whip. The inner bark of the 
lagetta-tree consists of numerous concentric fibers that interlace in all 
directions, and, when macerated in water and stretched out laterally, as- 
sumes the appearance of coarse lace. It is recorded that Charles II 
received as a present from the governor of Jamaica a cravat, frill, and 
pair of ruffles made from this material, which (aiunt) is employed even 
now for the fabrication of bonnets, collars, and other minor articles of 
feminine apparel. Formerly, however, it was twisted and knotted and 
used for making whips with which, in the time of slavery on the island, 
the backs of the negroes were lashed by their task-masters. Hence the 
negro metaphorical application of the name of the whip to the tree that 
furnished the material for making it. Von Tschudi, in his Travels in 
Peru, remarks that the corruption of Spanish words by the metathesis 
of the letters that compose them was a common phenomenon in the 
speech of negro slaves. A figure of a lace-bark latigo, consisting of 
handle and lash in one piece, was given a few years ago in the French 
scientific journal La Nature. 
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